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SUMMARY 



Project Giant Step is a comprehensive preschool program for 
four-year-olds. It provivius an educational program and health 
and nutrition services for children^ and supportive social 
services for children and their families* Project Giant Step is 
coordinated by the Mayor's Office of Early Childhood Education 
and administered through the Agency for Child Development and the 
New York City Board of Education. Created in 1986; Project Giant 
Step began its second year of operation in September 1987 and 
expanded to an additional 75 classrooms in 37 New York City 
public schools. The program was initially located in 28 
classrooms in 14 schools. All sites that opened in 1987-88 were 
established in Chapter i schools following all Chapter I 
guidelines. OREA's 1987-88 evaluation focused primarily on the 
implementation of Project Giant St3p in the new sites. 

Project staff included 23 teacher specialists, who 
coordinated and supervised project activities; and a half-time or 
equivalent social worker or psychologist for every 120 children 
enrolled in the program. New to 1987-88 project staff were two 
early childhood supervisors* who provided a linlc to the New York 
City Board of Education and technical assistance for the teacher 
specialists. Classroom staff included a teacher, an educational 
assistant, and a family assistant. Children attended daily half- 
day class sessions from 8:40 to 11:40 A.M., or from 12:00 to 3:00 
P.M. The 75 classrooms provided space for 3,000 students, with a 
maximum of 20 students per classroom. 

All Giant Step classrooms v;ere well equipped. Children were 
observed using materials and equipment that maximized 
opportunities for interaction with their peers. Teachers were 
engaged with children in developmentally appropriate activities. 
When compared against National Association for the Education of 
Young Children (NAEYC) standards. Project Giant Step was deemed 
successful in providing quality educational experiences* 

Because attendance has remained low, OREA recommends further 
research into the reasons for low attendance; careful monitoring 
of attendance, and development of school-based strategies for the 
improvement of attendance. OREA also recommends improving 
communication by Project Giant Step personnel to district and 
school-based personnel through preservice activities designed to 
clarify the philosophy of the project and to delineate the roles 
of the Project Giant Step staff in relation to the school staff. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



PROGRAM BACKGROUND 

In March 1986, the Eaily Childhood Education Commission, 
appointed by the Mayor of New York City, recommended that the 
city make quality educational programs universally available to 
all four-year-olds in public school prekindergarten classrooms 
and in similar classes in preschool programs operated by the 
Agency for Child Development (ACD) . The new comprehensive 
prekindergarten initiative, named Project Giant Step, began in 
September 1986. Project Giant Step was coordinated by the 
Mayor's Office of Early Childhood Education and administered 
through the central offices of the Board of Education and ACD. 
In addition to a developmentally appropriate half-day educational 
prograr. for children. Project Giant Step provided supportive 
health and social services to children and their families. It 
also encouraged parents to become active partners in their 
children ' s education . 

Twenty-eight Project Giant Step classrooms opened in 14 
elementary schools located in six different community school 
districts in October 1986. The Office of Educational Assessment 
examined program implementation during Project Giant Step*o first 
year of operation and concluded that the programs agreed with 
project guidelines in the areas of pupil recruitment and 
enrollment, proj jt supervision and staffing, educational 
programming for children, stuff development, parental 
involvement, and supportive health and social services* 



In September 1987^ the program expanded to an additional 37 
schools in 14 community school districts. The 75 new classrooms 
provided space for an additional 3,000 children • Table 1 shows 
the numbers of districts, schools, classrooms and children 
involved in Project Giant Step during the 1987-88 school year, 

TABLE 1 

Numbers of Community School Districts, Schools, 
Classrooms, and Children in Project Giant Step 
Board of Education Programs, 1987-88 





Community 

School 
Districts 


Schools 


Classrooms 


Children 


Veteran Sites 


6 


14 


28 


1120 


New Sites 


13 


37 


75 


3000 


Total 


19 


51 


103 


412 0 



PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 

In 1987-88, Project Giant Step continued to be coordinated 
by the Mayor's Office of Early Childhood Education and 
administered through the central offices of ACD and the New York 
City Board of Education. Within the Board of Education, 
community school district superintendents supervised the program 
in their districts. An Early Childhood liaison in each district 
office served as a link between the district, the Early Childhood 
Education Unit at the central Board of Education, and the Project 
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Giant Step schools ♦ Project staff included teacher specialists, 
v;ho coordinated and supervised project activities; a teacher, 
educational assistant, and family assistant for each classroom; 
and a half-time or equivalent social worker or psychologist for 
every 120 children enrolled in the program* Children attended 
half-day class sessions either from 8:40 to 11:40 A.K* , or from 
12:00 to 3:00 P.M., Monday through Friday. 

THE 1987-88 EVALUATION 

The Office of Research, Evaluation, and Assessment (formerly 
knov/n as the Office of Educational Assessment) assessed 
implementation of the Project Giant Step public school programs 
that were launched during the 1987-88 school year. The 14 
veteran sites also participated in a longitudinal evaluation of 
program implementation and its effects on children and families. 
This outside evaluation which was contracted through the city's 
Office of Management and Budget was conducted within the Board ol 
Education ^nd ACD sites by ART Associates, Inc. of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts . 

Evaluation Questions 

The ORtA implementation study addressed the following 
questions: 

What, were the characteristics of the students in project 
clarses? How were they recruited and selected for 
enrollment? 

What were the characteristics of the project staff? What 
was their prior experience and training? 



What preservice and inservice training was provided to 
project staff? How did \ he staff assess the various 
stc^ff development activities offered centrally and in the 
districts? What was the impact of training upon class- 
room practice? 

♦ What was the educational program for children regarding 
schedule, equipment and materials, classroom arrangement, 
classroom activities, and adult/child interaction? How 
did the program meet the different needs of individual 
children? 

• How did project staff involve parents in their children's 
education? What activities were planned for paI^ints? 

Data Collection 

Data were collected for this report in several ways* First, 
information about the children and their families was available 
from the program application forms which parents had completed 
when they registered their children for the program. Secondly, 
the Board of Education's Student Information Services provided 
attendance data. Project Giant Step staff also submitted class 
rosters and logs of staff and parent activities. 

To assess classroori implerrientat ion , OREA field consultants 
observed 26 Giant Step classrooms in 13 randomly selected 
schools. The classroom observations focused on the type and 
frequency of activities, materials used, grouping patterns, and 
interactions between children and adults. The observations were 
df'vided evenly between morning and afternoon sessions. 

During the site visits, OREA field consultants also 
conducted structured interviews with all teacher specialists, 
classroom teachers, educational assistants, social 
workers/psychologists, family assistants, and r \ool principals- 



These interviews included questions about each individual's 
previous experience and goals, perceptions of the implementation 
ot Project Giant Step in its first year, individual assessments 
of staff development activities, and recommendations for the 
future . 

The Evaluation Report 

The following report presents findings concerning program 
implementation in Project Giant Step sites which opened in 1987- 
1988. Chapter II describes the children and families who 
participated in the program in the new sites. Chapter III 
focuses on the staffing of the program, the roles and 
relationships within the program, and the impact of staff 
development. Chapter IV discusses the implementation of the 
educational component in Project Giant Step classrooms. Parent 
involvement and supportive services for families is discussed in 
Chapter V. The final chapter contains conclusions and 
recommendations . * 



*The 1986-87 evaluation report contains extensive discussion 
of issues related to program organization and staffing, classrooi:. 
scheduling, parent inveiglement, and social services. Findings 
about the program which remained essentially the same have not 
been repeated in this report. Readers who want more information 
are advised to read: 0*E.A.^ Project Giant Step Final Peport 
1986-87 . 
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II. 



PROJECT GIANT STEP CHILDREN 



STUDENT RECRUITMENT 

Program staff continued to use a variety of methods to 
notify parents of eligible four-year-olds that Project Giant Step 
was available in their districts. Methods for publicizing the 
program included: flyers, posters, radio and newspaper 
announcements, notification of public agencies and local 
religious institutions, and door-to-door canvassing. The staff 
also contacted key community members ^no were able to inform 
parents of potentially eligible children. 

On the program application form, parents indicated how they 
learned about the program. Almost half, or 45.6 percent, of the 
parents had heard about the program from a friend, 22.8 percent 
had received a flyer about the program, and 14.4 percent reported 
having seen poster advertisements. The more formal means of 
informing the public--newspaper , radio, referral from public 
agencies, or from houses of worship — accounted for only 8.£ 
percent of applicants. 

ENROLLMENT 

The average monthly enrollment in the new sites is shown in 
Table 2. Enrollment ranged from a low of 2,003 students (66.8 
percent of capacity) in November 1987 — the month the program 
opened — to a high in May 1988 of 2,256 students (75.2 percent of 
capacity) • The overall average monthly enrollment for the new 
sites wa^ 2,169 students, which amounted to slightly less than 
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three-quarters of capacity. Although space was available for 20 
children, the average class enrollment was 14.5 students because 
of underenrollment . 



TABLE 2 

Average Monthly Enrollment at New Program Sites, 
Project Giant Step, 1987-88 



Month 


Mean 
Enro] Iment 


Percent of 
Capacity 


Average Class 
Size 


October 








November 


^ , UUJ 


D / 


IT ^ 
± J . D 


December 


2, 083 


69 


14 . 0 


January 


2 , 137 


71 


14 . 2 


February 


2; 17G 


73 


14 .5 


March 


2,213 


74 


14 . 2 


April 


2,235 


75 


14 . 9 


May 


2,256 


75 


15 . 0 


June 


2 , 249 


75 


14 . 9 


Yearly Average 


2, 169 


72 


14 . 5 



Data collected by OREA show that enrollment tends to be low in 
Project Giant Step classrooms during the firsu few months after the 
establishment of a new site. However, enrollment in Project Giant 
Step increases during the second year of program operation* For 
example, in November, 1988 all Project Giant Step sites contained 



higher enrollments than in November, 1987. During this period, the 
second- and third-year programs obtained enrollments of 85.7 and 84.7 
percent of capacity respectively. The new sites that opened in 19S8 
had an average enrollment of up to 63.4 percent of total capacity. 

Most project staff where classes were underenrolled believed 
enrollment was low because so many parents preferred full-day classes. 
Somo teachers also felt that efforts to recruit children could be 
improved, while educational and family assistants blamed low 
enrollment on the program's late start in November after most other 
preschool programs were already in operation. 

AVERAGE ATTENDANCE 

The average attendance rate for new sites in 1987-88 was 
73 percent. Although equipped for 20 children, classrooms 
averaged a mere 10.5 students present daily. 

To place i 3 results in perspective, the attendance rates 
for Project Giant Step were compared with those for all public 
school half-day prekindergarten programs. The average daily 
attendance rate for all Board of Education half-day 
prekindergarten programs was higher (77.4 percent) than that in 
Project Giant Step classrooms (72.7 percent). 

STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 

Nearly equal numbers of boys (51.4 percent) and girls (48.4 
percent) attended Project Giant Step classes. Their ages ranged 
from 3.9 to 4.8 years; the average child was 4.3 years old at the 
beginning of the school year. The children came from 
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Most children (68.3 percent) lived in households of three to 
five persons. The average household contained 4.4 members, and 
17.7 percent of children lived in households with more than six 
people . 

Home Language and Proficiency in English 

Most parents (63 percent) reported that English was the 
language used by their children at home; 30.4 percent spoke 
Spanish at home. A few children spoke Haitian/Creole (1.3 
percent) or Chinese (1.2 percent). The remaining 4.1 percent 
spoke a variety of other languages at home, including Greek, 
Hindi, Urdu, and Yiddish. 

Unlike older children, prekindergarten children are not 
tested for proficiency in English. In May near the end of the 
school year, seven of the 26 classroom teachers reported that no 
children in their classrooms had any difficulty understanding or 
speaking English. In the other 19 classrooms, v;hich included 
four bilingual classes, the teachers identified a modest number 
of children who h^d problems understanding and speaking English 
(see Table 4) . 
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TABLE 4 



Percentage of Children with Problems 
Understanding and Speaking English as 
Reported by Project Giant Step Teachers, 1987-88 



Percent 

Number of Children of Children 

Problems Reported With Problems With Problems 

(N=764) 



Describing Events 65 8*5' 
in English 

Participating in Group 52 6*8 
Discussions 

Following Stories 50 6*5 

Following Verbal 48 6*3 
Directions 
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Children With Special Needs 

Parents were asked to report on the Project Giant Step 
application form any of the children's conditions which would 
require special help or attention at school. Few parents (9.8 
percent) said that their children had any special needs or 
conditions. The conditions described by parents ranged from mild 
allergies or the need for prescription glasses to more pronounced 
special needs, such as speech impairment. 

Classroom teachers were asked to report the number of 
children they perceived as having needs which "required further 
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attention." As indicated in Table 5, the most common pre ^ams 
identified by teachers were cifficulty in speech and language and 
aggressive and acting-out behavior. Teachers reported some 
children with problems or needs in several other areas, for 
example, motor and hearing problems. It should be noted that 
according to the teachers, almost nine percent of the children 
had special talents or were intellectually gifted. 

All but one teacher said they modified class activities to 
meet the individual needs of the children. Most teachers (65 
percent) reported that they worked individually with these 
children . 



TABLE 5 

Percentage of Students in the Observation Sample 
With Special Needs Reported by Project Giant 
Step Teachers, 1987-88 



Needs Requiring Number of Percentage^ 

Further Attention Children of Children' 

(N =764) 



Speech/Language Problems 


75 


9.8 


Extensive acting out/aggression 


71 


9.3 


Problems with peer relations 


65 


8 . 5 


Cognitive/Learning Problems 


48 


6.3 


Withdrawn/Shy 


46 


6.2 


Motor Problems 


43 


5.6 


Hearing/Vision P"^oblems 


28 


3 . 7 


Health Problemf 


25 


3 . 3 


Gifted and T xented 


67 


8.8 



*Soine children were reported to have needs in more than one 
category . 
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within Project Giant Step, additional supportive services 
for children and their families are provided by non-classroom 
staff — family workers, teacher specialists, social workers, and 
psychologists. Unfortunately, three sites were unable to hire a 
social worker or a psychologist because of an unavailability of 
trained personnel. Some teachers reported that they had 
contacted sources outside the program such as members of the 
School-Based Support Teams for additional assistance. 



III. PROGRAM STAFF AND STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

STAFFING 

As in the previous year, districts hired one full-time 
teacher assigned as teacher specialist for every three 
prekindergarten classrooms in 1987-88. Twenty-three teacher 
specialists were hired to supervise the 75 new classrooms. Two 
teacher specialists were not hired until February 1988, and one 
left before the end of the school year. As a result, some 
teacher specialists had to take on additional responsibilities. 

Each classroom was staffed by a teacher, an educational 
assistant, and a family assistant. As of May 1988, there were lb 
teachers, 74 educational assistants, and 72 family assistants. 
Half-time or equivalent social workers could be hired for every 
120 children (or three classrooms). By May 1988, nine of the 12 
social worker positions had been filled. 

The teacher specialists reported difficulty recruiting and 
hiring personnel who had appropriate e^rly childhood training and 
experience. Several teacher specialists proposed creating a 
central information bank of available early childhood personnel. 
Such an information bank would be helpful in: (a) hiring Project 
Giant Step staff; (b) identifying substitute teachevs; and 
(c) replacing kindergarten teachers and other school staff who 
had transferred from other school positions to work in Project 
Giant Step. 

They also believed that new job descriptions identifying 
precise qualifications were needed. For example, although 
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initial job descriptions required family assistants to maintain 
constant and direct contact with parents^ skill in interpersonal 
relations was not specified as a qualification. 

Project administration and supervision did not change much 
from 1986-87 to 1987-88. The roles of all Project Giant Step 
staff and their relationships with the school principals and 
district office staffr, are discussed thoroughly in the 1986-87 
evaluation report. The role of the central early childhood 
supervisor, a position newly created in 1987-88/ is described in 
this report. Figure 1 shows the formal lines of supervision and 
communication within Project Giant Step in 1987-88. 

Early Childhood Supervisors 

Two early childhood supervisors were hired in the Early 
Childhood Education Unit at the central Board of Education to act 
as liaisons between the central office and the increased number 
of prograir. sites. According to the early childhood supervisors; 
at the time of employment their functions^ roles^ and 
responsibilities had not been clearly delineated either within 
the centi \1 office or within the districts to which they were 
assigned* 

Their major tasks included assisting the teacher specialists 
in establishing developmentally appropriate classrooms and 
working with the Mayor's Office of Early Childhood Education to 
implement citywide preservice and inservice training. However, 
they reported that administrative duties, such as assuring that 
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district budgets were in place and that staff was hired to fill 
vacant positions, consumed major portions of their time. 

Because their positions were new, they had to establish 
working relationships with personnel within the central offices, 
the districts, and the schools* As both supervisors stated, many 
district-level personnel and school principals were not yet 
convinced of the benefits to be gained by adding prekindergarten 
classes in their schools. Initially many principals were also 
reluctant to allow the Central Board F.upervisors into their 
schools, and had to be convinced that they v/ere not there to 
monitor compliance, but to assist the teacher specialist in 
establishing develcpmentally appropriate classrooms. 

Few principals understood early childhood program goals and 
curriculum because they lacked training in early childhood 
education and philosophy. In one school, the principal assigned 
a sixth grade cluster teacher to work in Giant Step classrooms. 
When the cluster teacher said she was unsure what to do with the 
children, the principal said: "Well, just let them drawr" To 
remedy situations such as this, one Early Childhood supervisor 
suggested providing information to district supervise and 
school principals either through direct training or th- c^.^.i 
periodic newsletters about early childhood education in New York 
City. 

Even though assisting teacher specialists was one of their 
major tasks, the Early Childhood supervisors were sometimes 
unable to establish direct communication with them. Within the 



districts, the Early cnildhood Liaisons supervised the teacher 
special ists. In the beginning, contact between the supervisors 
and specialists was usually mediated by the District Early 
Childhood Liaison. The process became problematic for teacher 
specialists who needed immediate assistance and were unsure as to 
what extent they could directly ask the Early Childhood 
supervisors for help. 

As trust developed between various program staff as the 
school year progressed, the communication lines became more 
flexible. Eventually, the Early Childhood supervisors were able 
to communicate directly with the classroom teaching staff. One 
of the Early Childhood supervisors stated that some teachers 
asked for help directly. She assisted them with their specific 
problems while she worked with the teacher specialist to continue 
the process. Both Early Childhood supervisors indicated that 
they also designed and provided training for family assistants. 

Both supervisors believed that working with school 
principals represented thair major impact. One felt she enabled 
principals to become more active in encouraging the parents' 
involvement in their child's education. The other Early 
Childhood supervisor felt she had enabled district office staff 
and school principals to see that Project Giant Step was part of 
the district and the school rather than a separate entity. 
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STAFF EARLY CHILDHOOD EXPERIENCE 

According to program guidelines, all early childhood 
supervisors, teacher specialists, and teachers hired for the 
program were to have had previous experience working with >oung 
cnildren. 

Both of the early childhood supervisors had degrees in Early 
Childhood Education and certificates in administration and 
supervision. They had worked in day care facilities and in 
public school early childhood classrooms. One supervisor had 
more than 25 years of early childhood classroom experience^ while 
the other had eight years of experience with grades two through 
four and six years as a trainer of early childhood 
paraprof essionals . 

As shown in Table 6, almost ill of the teachers (96 percent) 
and teacher specialists (83 percent) had previous teaching 
experience at the preschool level. In addition, many of the 
teachers (62 percent) and teacher specialists (68 percent) had 
also taught kindergarten. 

The guidelines state that early childhood experience is 
preferable for educational assistants. Although educational 
assistants had more experience working with first and second 
grades, almost half (42 percent) had worked with preschool 
children, and 38 percent had worked in kindergarten classrooms. 
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TABLE 6 



Number of Years of Early Childhood Teaching Experience 
of Project Giant Step Staff, by Position, and by Grade, 1987-88 



'.'ears of Teacher Educational 

Experience , Specialists Teachers Assistants 

and Grade (N = 12) (N = 26) (N = 26) 



Preschoo] 

1-5 years 41.6% 50.0% 38.5% 

6 -10 25.0 34.6 3.8 

7 -10 16.7 11.5 0_ 

Total 83.3% 96.1% 42.3% 



Kindergarten 

1-5 years 33.3% 46.1% 11.2% 

6 -10 8.4 7.6 19 . 5 

7 -10 25.0 7.7 0^ 

Total 66.7% 61.4% 30.7% 



First Gr a de 

1-5 years 50.0-. 46.2% 27.0! 

6 -10 8.3 7.6 3.8 

7 -10 0_ 0_ 11 . 5 

Total 58.3% 53.8% 42.3! 



Second Grade 

1-5 years 50.0% 30.8% 30.8% 

6 -10 0 0 7.6 

7 -10 8 . 3 3 .8 0_ 

Total 58.3% 34.6% 38.4% 
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STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

Project Giant Step guidelines in 1987-88 mandated that all 
new staff receive 20 days of preservice staff development, and 
that two days each month be reserved for in--service staff 
development throughout the school year. 

Pre-service Training 

Between October 9 and November 10, 1987^ a series of 

preservice training activities sponsored by the Mayor's Office of 

Early Childhood Education and the Board cf Education's Early 

Childhood Education Unit were held at Columbia University (five 

days), Board or Education training sites (three days), and at the 

Center For Educational Leadership (two days) • On days when no 

formal training activities took place, staff were to recruit and 

register children, plan curriculum, and set up their classrooms. 

The major topics addressed during the presprvice training were: 

Early Childhood Philosophy: the value of play, emerging 
literacy, goals and philosophy, and classroom 
arrangericnt ; 

Prekindergarten Curriculum: block building, creative 
artb, children's literature, music and movement, 
mathematics, drama'^ic play, and outdoor play; 

Child Development Theory: learning stages, skills and 
activities for f our--year-olds , language development; 

Working with Multi-cultural Populations: implications 
for children and families; working with limited English 
proficient children; the relationship between home and 
school ; 

Developing a Classroom Plan. 



The out-of-^classroom staff, family assistants, social 
workers, psychologists, and teacher specialists participated in a 
one-day training session, which focused on team building. 

All staff hired prior to preservice training — 77 percent of 
the teachers and educational assistants, 50 percent of the 
teacher specialists, and 43 percent of the family assistants — 
attended the preservice training sessions. 

Inservice Training 

Classes for children were not held on the first and third 
Friday of each month. These two monthly nonattendance days were 
set aside for in-service staff development activities. One of 
the primary functions of the Board's Early Childhood supervisors 
was to facilitate inservice training: they planned central 
training activities with the Mayor's Office of Early Childhood 
Education and worked at the district- and school-level through 
their on-going work with the teacher specialists. In some 
instances, the supervisors felt they needed to help teacher 
specialists make the transition from classroom teachers to staff 
developers responsible for training other teachers. 

Most of the Project Giant Step staff attended almost all of 
the cuntral inservice training (83 percent of the teacher 
specialists, 88 percent of the teachers, 84 percent of the 
educational assistants, and 86 percent of the family assistants). 
About half of the teacher specialists, teachers, and 
family assistants thought the training was appropriate to their 
roles and responsibilities within the project. Educational 
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assistants found the training most helpful; 68 percent ranked it 
as appropriate to their roles and responsibilities. According to 
the family assistants and educational assistants, the central 
training helped them mostly to gain an understanding of the 
educational philosophy upon which Project Giant Step is based* 
Educational assistants found that the training helped them 
develop a deeper understanding of young children, of the purpose 
and aims of the prekindergarten curriculum, and of how to 
function as a member of a classroom team. Although the family 
assistants found the inservice training useful in terms of team 
building, they rated it least effective in helping them develop 
the skills they needed to work with .:;hildren and families. 

Staff suggestions for improving nonattendance day staff 
development activities included: having manuals and workshop 
materials available for wide distribution; merging training for 
Project Giant Step and New York State prekindergarten program 
staff; providing training more specific to various staff roles; 
setting up opportunities for off-site visits; and holding 
additional workshops on curriculum development. 



IV. EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM FOR CHILDREN 

"Children in the preschool environment need a rich, 
supportive learning environment where they can explore, discover, 
manipulate, talk freely, build, create, and grow intellectually, 
emotionally and socially," (New Vork City Board of Education, 
1986) • This is the sort of environment Project Giant Step aimed 
to create. The classroom environment created by new Project 
Giant Step sites, and the extent to which it fostered 
developmentally appropriate educational activities, are discussed 
in this chapter. Information is presented on the types of 
supplies and equipment observed in Project Giant Step classrooms, 
classroom arrangement, classroom activities, and adult-child 
interactions . 

CLASSROOM SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 

Furniture, equipment, and supplies for new Project Giant 
Step classrooms were ordered during the summer by the Board of 
Education's Early Childhood Education U.^it for availability when 
school opened in September. In addition, money was provided for 
project staff to purchase additional supplies during the school 
year. 

OREA field consultants used a standardized checklist to 
record: a) the equipment and materials available to the 
children; b) the materials and equipment used by the children 
during the observation; c) classroom displays; and d) the 



organization of materials and equipment in interest areas. 
(A copy of the checklist can be found in Appendix A.) 

Field consultants also used a modified version of the Early 
Childhood Environment Rating Scale (ECERS) , (Harms & Clifford, 
1980); a scale developed for use by early childhood center staff 
as a self -assessment instrument and by researchers to assess 
program quality in a number of centers. A consensus of early 
childhood professionals considered the items on the ECERS 
critical to a quality early childhood program. The modified 
ECERS consisted of 20 items which were scored on a scale from one 
(inadequate) to seven (excellent) . See Appendix B. 

Mean scores on the ECERS are shown in Table 7. Aliaost half 
of the classrooms (42 percent) had ratings of six or seven. In 
order to receive the highest score, classrooms had to be well- 
furnished, well-maintained, and spacious enough to avoid 
appearing overcrowded. Overall the Project Giant Step classrooms 
received a mean score of 5.38 on Routine Furnishings; this 
indicates that the classrooms were furnished with sufficient 
child-sized equipment and were also clean and well-maintained. 

All the Project Giant Step classrooms had access to a child- 
sized sink, and 85 percent had children's bathrooms located in 
the classroom. (See Table 8.) Almost all classrooms (92 percent) 
had places for the children to store their own possessions. 
About half of the classrooms (54 percent) had cushions or mats 
for the children to use when sitting on the floor during group 
activities, while 27 percent had large rugs for the same purpose. 
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TABLE 7 



Mean Scores on the Early Childhood Environment Rating 
Scale* for Project Giant Step Classrooms, 1987-88 



Item Mean Scores 

(N=26) 



Extent of Contact with Parents and Children 






Upon Arrival and Departure 


4 . 


77 


Meals/Snack 


5 . 


00 


Routine Furnishings 


5. 


38 


Furnishings for Relaxation/Comfort 


3. 


35 


Room Arrangement (Interest Centers) 


4 . 


65 


Displays (Individual Child vs. Comiuercial ) 


4 . 


54 


Teacher-Child-Made Materials** 


3 . 


3 1 


Use of Equipment/Materials to 






Encourage Reasoning 


4 . 


61 


Encouragement of Oral Language 


4 . 


o o 
OO 


Availability of Equipment/Materials 






to Develop Fine Motor Skills 


5 . 


J 5 


Adequacy or space ouuaoor/inaoor 






for Gross Motor Activities 


3 . 


8 1 


Appropriateness/Availabil ity of 






Gross Motor Equipment 


3. 


31 


Extent of Regular Opportunity for 






Gross Motor Activity 


4 . 


11 


Supervision of Gross Motor Activities 


5. 


62*** 


Art Materials: Availability of Materials 






and Opportunity for Independent Use 


4. 


42 


Block Building: Availability and Space for 






Use 


5. 


50 


Dramatic Play Props: Variety and Diversity 


4. 


23 


Supervision/Encouragement of Creative 






Activities (art, blocks, dramatic play) 


5. 


75 


Group Time: Variabilitv of Large vs. Small 






Group Activity 


5. 


54 


Cultural Awareness: Evidence of Multi-Cultural 






Non-Sexist Materials and Curriculum 


4 . 


00 



^Selected categories from ECERS used with consent of the authors 
and publishers. 

**Category developed by the Early Childhood Evaluation Unit. 

***Based on observations in the 13 classrooms that scheduled 
gross motor activities on day of observation. 



TABLE 8 

Percentage of Project Giant Step Classrooms in Which 
General Classroom Equipment was Observed and Used, 1987-88 



Equipment 


Proiect Giant 


Stec Classrooms (U=2G) 


Observed 


Observed and Used 


Child-Size Sink 


100% 


85% 


Own Storage Space 


92 


50 


Cooking Materials 


46 


4 


Large Floor Covering 


27 


15 


Individual Mats or Cushions 


54 


12 


Cots/Mats for Rest Time 


100 


8 


Bathroom in Classroom 


85 


62 



The majority of classrooms had mats or rugs, but most did not 
have upholstered furniture, cushions or rocking chairs, and thus 
lacked a relaxed, homelike environment. One of the lowest mean 
scores on the ECERS was the 3.3 percent on furnishings for 
children's relaxation and comfort. Although well-furnished, most 
first-year classrooms did not yet have specially planned, soft 
"cozy" areas. 

Table 9 shows thn types of educational materials observed 
that were available for use by the children. All classrooms had 
building blocks, puzzles, housekeeping furniture and accessories, 
arts and crafts materials, and musical instruments. Woodworking 
equipment was ordered for all classrooms; carpentry tables were 
set up and available for use in 43 percent of all classrooms, yet 
were observed in use in only one. 
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TABLE 9 



Pcrccnlagr of Project Giant St^p Classrooms in Which 
Educational Supplies and Equipment 
Wore Obsen'ed and Used. 1987-88 



. ^ , Project Giant Stop Classrooms (n = 2r) ) 
Educational Supplies ' Ubserved Ubser>'ed"~ 
and Equipment and Ustd 

Games. To>'s. Plav Equipmen t 

Building Blocks - Unit 100% 54% 

Building Blocks - Hollow 89 27 

Small To\-y^ 100 77 

Construction Toys 100 69 

Puzzles (M£.nipulatives) 100 73 

Games 64 12 

Easels 100 4G 

Arts and Crafus Materials 100 77 

Housekeeping Furniture 100 88 

Housekeeping Accessories * 100 92 

Dramatic Plav Materials 02 27 

Carpentr>* Materials 4'' 4 

Sand Tahlr Co lo 

Water Tabh' 92 77 

Small Play Eqiiipmcni 57 42 

Indoor Larpi» Play Equipment 58 31 

Outdoor Liurgc Piay Equipment 54 12 

Audio- Visual/Musiail Equipment 

Tape Player/Recorder 70 35 

Tapes 51 35 

Record Player 54 l\i 

Records 40 19 

Piano 27 8 

Musical Instruments 100 31 

Head Set 10 12 

Other Audifi. Visua!. 8 4 
or Musical /.quipmeni 

General Equipmen i 

Easels 100 40 

Child-Size Sink 100 85 

Own Storage Space 92 50 

Cooking' Equipment and Materials 4G 4 

Large Floor Covering 27 15 

Individual Mats or Cushions 64 12 

Cots/Mats for Rfst Time 100 8 

Bathroom in Classroom 85 62 
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Slightly over half of the classrooms had indoor or outdoor 
active play equipment. The relatively low ECERS score of 3,8 for 
gross motor equipment indicates that often playground equipment 
was not available, or when it was available, that it was not 
appropriate for prekindergarten children. Staff at many sites 
reported that appropriate playground equipment had been purchased 
for the program but had not yet been installed. 

A variety of "instructional" materials were observed in the 
classrooms as shown in Table 10. Materials designed to teach spe- 
cific academic content were used less frequently than the more open- 
ended educational materials that promoted "learning through play." 

CLASSROOM DISPLAYS 

Observers noted that the classrooms appeared friendly and 
inviting. They received an ECERS rating of 4.5 for classroom 
displays indicating that in most classrooms, children's work was 
displayed more than commercial or teacher-made materials. 
Observers found that teacher-made displays were relevant to 
current classroom activities. Displays were exhibited at the 
children's eye level. 

As shown in Table 11, individual children's work was 
displayed in all classrooms, names and/or photographs of the 
children were observed in 92 percent, and displays reflecting the 
ethnic and cultural backgrounds of the children in 50 percent. 
The classrooms had an average ECERS rating of 4.0 for cultural 
awareness, which indicates that evidence of ethnic and racial 
diversity was observed in the classroom materials and displays. 
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TABLE 10 



Percentage of Project Giant Step Classrooms in Which 
Instructional Materials Were Observed and Used, 

1987-88 



Project Giant Step Classrooms ('N=26) 
Instructional Observed 
Materials Observed and Used 



Language/Reading Games 54% 2 3% 

Language Experience 



M?^ t" P T 1 r\1 c; 




1 5 


Storybooks 


97 


58 


Alphabet Charts 


23 


4 


Experience Charts 


43 


8 


Other Instructional Charts 


43 


8 


Math Manipulatives 


81 


31 


Computer 


4 


4 


Pets 


35 


8 


Nature Science Materials 


65 


23 


Calendar/Weather Charts 


27 


8 


Writing Materials 


27 


12 
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TABLE 11 



Percentage of Project Giant Step Classrooms in Which 
Classroom Displays Were Observed, 1987-88 



Classrooms 

Classroom Displays (N = 26) 



Children's Own Products 


100% 


Names/Photographs of Children 


92 


Displays Reflecting Children's 


50 


Ethnicity 




Materials/Equipment Reflecting 


58 


Ethnicity 




Other Displays for Children 


65 



CLASSROOM ARRANGEMENT AND INTEREST AREAS 

Interest areas are well-defined sections of the classroom in 
which curriculum- or theme-related materials are arranged for use 
by children independent of constant adult supervision. The 
majority of classrooms, as shown in Table 12, were observed to 
have five basic interest areas: an art area; an area for block 
play; a housekeeping/dramatic play area; an area where 
manipulatives and table toys were kept; and a library area. Hr\f 
the classrooms also offered science/discovery areas and about a 
third, listening/music centers. The average score for rv-om 
arrangement on the ECERS was 4.7. In the majority of the 
classrooms (84 percent) , the category, room arrangement/ interest 
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areas, received a good to excellent rating, which shows that the 
interest areas were well-defined and equipped. In the highest 
rated classrooms the areas were organized so that children could 
use the materials without direct adult supervision. 



TABLE 12 

Percentage of Project Giant Step Classrooms in Which Interest 
Areas Wtre Observed and Used, 1987-88 



Interest Areas 


Proiect Giant Steo 


Classrooms (N= 


=26) 


Observed 


Observed and 


Used 


Art 


73% 


50% 




Blocks 


100 


65 




Li stening/Music 


31 


4 




Library/Reading 


88 


42 




Housekeeping/Dramatic Play 


100 


65 




Manipulatives/Table Toys 


96 


69 




Science/Discovery 


50 


8 




Mathematics 


8 


4 




Writing 


12 


0 




Other 


8 


8 





Classroom Activities and Groutpina 

OREA field staff completed 12 ten minute observations in 
each of the 26 classrooms. The many different classroom 
activities on the observation form were categorized into three 
major clusters for analytical purposes. The first, experiential 
activities, helps children develop concepts through observation, 
manipulation of concrete objects, and meaningful interaction with 
adults and other children. It includes block play, arts and 
crafts, puzzles and games, sand/water play, and dramatic play 



(such as might occur in the housekeeping area) . Group time, 
singing/movement, and snack time were also defined as 
experiential activities. Experiential activities usually do not 
focus on the acquisition of a specific academic skill. According 
to the National Association for the Education of Young Children 
(NAEYC) (1987): "Learning about math, science, social studies, 
health, and other content areas are all integrated through 
meaningful activities...." (p. 56). For example, during a single 
cooking activity, the children may explore differences in taste, 
smell, color, and texture; they may also measure the various 
ingredients, learn new vocabulary, or engage in dramatic play. 
As shown in Table 13, most instances of activity (65 percent) 
were experiential activities. 

TABLE 13 

Percentage of Instances of Classroom Activities, 
Project Giant Step, 1987-88 
(N = 26) 



Activity 


N 


Percentage of 
Instances 


Instructional 


129 


9.8% 


Exp'eriential 






Exploratory 


501 


38. 1 


Gross Motor 


73 


5.6 


Routine 


97 


7.4 


Total Experiential 


671 


51. 0 


Non-learning 


230 


17.5 


Adult Activities 






not Child Related 


285 


21.7 


TOTAL: ALL ACTIVITIES 


1315 


100. 0% 
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The second category, instructional activities, differs from 
experiential activities mainly in emphasis. Instructional 
activities are defined as activities designed to teach specific 
academic skills in beginning reading, early writing, beginning 
mathematics, oral language, social studies, and science. Both 
experiential and instructional activities are considered 
productive educational activities. 

Activities that are not educational for the children are 
egorized as non-learning activities. These include: necessary 
classroom management and transition activities; inappropriate 
social interaction and observing; negative interaction and 
discipline; and off-task behavior (e.g., an unoccupied child, or 
time spent out of the room) . Mo&t non-learning activities were 
coded as classroom management or transition activities. 
Observers noted few instances of negative interaction or 
discipline. Adult activities tnat were not child-related were 
coded separately. 

As shown in Table 14, the majority of experiential 
activities involved children engaged in exploratory or fantasy 
play, either individually or in small groups. In 74 percent of 
the instances, children were independent of direct adult 
supervision. As would be expected, group time, singing, and 
snack activities more often involved the whole class. Although 
the site ^/'ibits were made in the spring when the weather was 
pleasant, little active or outdoor play was observed. 



Percentage of Instancos of Experiential Activities in Project Giant Step 

Classrooms, by Classroom Grouping Patterns, 1987-88 



Experiential 
Activities 


One Child 


Small Group 


Large Group 


Total 


ExDloratory/ Fantasy 




— _ 






Arts & Crafts 


6.6% 


10. O^o 


0.0% 


16. 6% 


Puxzles/ 
Table Gaines 


5 . 0 


« 

8. fj 


0.0 


13. 5 


Sand/ 

Water Play 


2.0 


1 1 . 2 


0.0 


13.2 


Blocks 


3 . 3 


8.8 


0.0 


11.9 


Dramatic Play/ 
Housekeeping 


4 . 3 


13.7 


0.0 


18. 0 


Gross Motor 










Active Play 


1.0 


3.7 


1.5 


6.2 


Outdoor Play 


1.0 


2.8 


1.5 


5.3 


Routines 










Group Time 


0.0 


1 . 0 


3 . 6 


4 . 6 


Singing 


0 . 0 


0.0 


1.5 


1.5 


Snack 


] . 0 


3.6 


4.6 


9.2 


Total 


24 .0 


f>3 . 3 


12.7 


TOO. 0". 
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Compared to experiential activities, relatively few 
instances of directed instructional activities were observed. Ah. 
shown in Table 15, the majority of instructional activities were 
designed to teach oral language skills (42 percent) or beginning 
reading (33.3 percent). For oral language activities, the 
children worked with the teacher either in a large group or with 
the whole class. Children engaged in beginning reading 
activities, such as looking at books, usually worked 
individually, or in small groups independently of adults. 

ADULT-CHILD INTERACTIONS 

Although it is generally expected that prekindergarten 
children will practice communication skills by interacting with 
their peers, they must also have sufficient opportunities to 
interact with adults, who help to instill the language children 
need to learn and talk about their experiences. In Project Giant 
Step classrooms, teachers were most often observed working with 
the children in experiential activities. (See Table 16.) When 
they were involved in exploratory activities, they tended to 
interact with small groups of children. If teachers conducted 
routine activities such as group time, singing, or snack, they 
usually involved the whole class. In aliaost a quarter of the 
observations (23 percent) , the teachers were engaged in 
activities that did not involve the children. Teacher activities 
that did not involve ch:\ldren included classroom management 
tasks, social interaction with other adults, observing, 
activities outside the classroom, and transitional activities. 



TABLK 

Pcrcontaqe of TnRt.incos of Instruct i onn 1 Activitien in 
Projoct Giant Stop C.lapnrooms , by classroom Grouping Patterns, 1987-88 



Instructional 
Activities 



One Child 



Beginning 
Reading 

Early 
Writing 

Beginning Math 
Awareness 

Oral 

Language 

Soci=5l 
Studies 



18.6! 



1.5 



6.2 



5.4 



0.0 



Small Gro up 



1 1 . 6t, 



.8 



1.5 



13.2 



0.0 



La rqe Group 



Total 



3 . 1% 



0.0 



0.0 



23 .4 



0.0 



33 . 3% 



2.3 



7.7 



42.0 



0.0 



Science 
Total 



5.4 
37. 1 



7.8 
34.9 



1.5 
8.0 



14.7 
100.0% 
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TABLE 16 



PercontagGs of Instances of Activities Involving 
Project Giant step Teachers by Classroom Grouping Patterns, 1987-88 



On e Child Small Grou p Large Grouu Total 

Activity N % N % Hi N 



Instructional 


6 


1.9% 


1') 


4 . 8% 


29 


9.3% 


50 


16.0% 


Experiential 


















Exploratory 


17 


5,4 


43 


13. 8 


1 


0.3 


61 


19. 6 


Gross Motor 


1 


0.3 


6 


1.9 


13 


4.2 


20 


6.4 


Routine 


0 


0.0 


7 


2.2 


48 


15.4 


55 


17. 6 


Total Experiential 


18 


5.R 


56 


17.9 


62 


19.9 


136 


43.6 


Non-Learning 


27 


8,7 


9 


2.8 


27 


5.5 


53 


17.0 


Not Child-Related 








mm m» 






73 


23.4 


TOTAL: ALL ACTIVITIES 


51 


16. 3% 


80 


25.6% 


108 


34.6% 


312 


100. 0% 
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When educational assistants interacted with the children 
(see Table 17) , they were usually involved with small groups of 
children in exploratory types of experiential activities. The 
educational assistants were observed engaging in activities that 
did not involve the children twice as often (56 percent) as the 
teachers (23 percent) . When these activities were examined, 36 
percent were coded as classroom management, 32 percent as 
observing, 23 percent as activities outside of the classroom, six 
percent as social interaction, and three percent as transitional 
activities. The educational assistants were often responsible 
for meal and snack preparation and other classroom management 
activities carried out while the teacher worked with the 
children. 

In conclusion, classroom observation data indicate that the 
new Project Giant Step classrooms were organized to foster 
developmentally appropriate activities. Classrooms were well 
stocked with a variety of age-appropriate materials and 
equipment. Experiential activities were predominant in the 
Project Giant Step classrooms. The children were most often 
observed working individually or in small groups in a variety of 
exploratory activities that maximized opportunit- ^ es for 
interaction with their peers. Although observed less frequently, 
instructional activities were designed to develop oral language 
skills and beginning literacy. 
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TABLE 17 



Percentage of Instan«-tes of Activities Involving Project Giant Step 
Educational Assistants, by Classroom Grouping Patterns, 1987-88 



Activity 


One 


Child 


Small 


Group 


La rqe 


Group 


Total 


H 




N 


o 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Instructional 


7 


2.4% 


1 1 


3 .5S% 


4 


1.4% 


22 


7.5% 


Experiential 


















Exploratory 


14 


4.8 


41 


14 .0 


0 


0.0 


55 


18.8 


Gross Motor 


2 


0.7 


3 


1 . 0 


4 


1.4 


9 


3.1 


Routine 


1 


0.3 


7 


2.4 


6 


1.0 


14 


4.8 


Total Experiential 


17 


5.8 


51 


17 . 5 


10 


3.4 


78 


26.7 


Non-Learning 


14 


4.8 


11 


3.7 


3 


1.0 


28 


9.6 


Not Child-Related 














164 


56.2 


TOTAL: ALL ACTIVITIES 


38 


13.0% 


73 


25.0% 


17 


5.8% 


292 


100.0% 
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V. PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT 

Project Giant Step guidelines contained several goals 
concerning children's families. One goal was Lo increase 
parental involvement. Another was to provide social service 
support for children and their families. This section discusses 
how these goals were implemented in the new sites. 

INVOLVING PARENTS IN THEIR CHILD'S EDUCATION 

In general, the majority of Project Giant Step staff (69 
percent of the teachers and educational assistants and 78 percent 
of the family assistants) believed that their program came fairly 
close to the goals of involving parents and providing them with 
positive feelings about their children's education. 

The family assistants were the staff member.i primarily 
responsible for parental involvement. Family assistants spent 
most of their time setting up and supervising the family room, a 
room in the school set aside for family activities. Other family 
assistant activities included conducting workshops, obtaining 
resources for parents, holding parent conferences, visiting 
families at home, and paperwork. 

Staff reported several ways in which they encouraged 
parental participation. Fifty-six percent of the family 
assistants and 65 percent of the teachers said the most frequent 
method was through personal contact with parents at arrival and 
dismissal time. Only a few family assistants (17 percent) 
indicated that home visits were used to engage parents, while 27 
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percent of the teaching staff mentioned home visits as a strategy 
they used to bring parents closer to the Giant Step program* 
Home visits by the family assistant tended to be used to provide 
social services to parents and to follow up on absences. 

Parents accompanied the Project Giant Step classes on trips 
and participated in special planned activities • In one school, a 
family assistant established a relationship with the Parent 
Teacher Association. In another, a teacher specialist described 
the exceptional job a ^'^mily assistant had done in getting 
parents involved in a school where once people thought it 
couldn't be done. 

Positive feelings about parental involvement in the program 
usually occurred when the site had a fully functioning family 
assistant at the beginning of the school year. In three sites 
there were still family assistant vacancies at the end of the 
year. In two other sites the family assistants were unclear 
about the goals of t^^ parent involvement coirpcnent and/or their 
role in it. 

SUPPORTIVE SERVICES FOR FAMILIES 

There were difficulties in effectively implementing the 
social service component in several sites. Social workers or 
psychr logists were available in approximately three-quarters of 
the sites. There were, however, problems with space and 
facilities (e.g., telephone) and, in some cases, there were time 
constraints for social workers. 
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When the supportive service component was functioning 
properly at a site, the social worker and crisis intervention 
personnel worked with the family assistant on planning and 
analyzing home visits, identifying family strengths, and keeping 
appropriate records. 



VI. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

With the recent growth of educational programs for preschool 
age children, there is a parallel need to ensure that the 
programs are of high quality. In 1986 the National Association 
for the Education of Young Children (NAEYC) published guidelines 
for the establishment of quality early childhood educational 
programs. These guidelines have become the criteria used for the 
establishment of quality early childhood programs, as well as the 
benchmark for their measurement and evaluation (Bredekamp, 1987). 

Our conclusions and recommendations for the 1987-88 
expansion sites are similar to those stated for the 1986-87 
veteran sites. We concluded in each case that Project Giant Step 
sites operated in agreement with program guidelines and with 
NAEYC 's standards in the areas of classroom staffing, educational 
programming for children, staff development, parental 
involvement, and supportive health and social services. In both 
years, the program was established for the first time in several 
schools: in 1986-87, the project was initiated in 14 schools; it 
was expanded to involve a total of 51 schools in 1987-88. OREA 
found that there appear to )e several problems, most of which are 
endemic to the program's first year of operation at a school. 

First, schools were not informed that Project Giant Step 
would be in their school until late August or early September. 

* 

This did not leave much time for hiring and training staff, 
recruiting and enrolling children, and setting up classrooms for 
the start-up of the program in November. As a result, Project 
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Giant Step programs tended to be underenrolled and understaffed 
during the first year. Fortunately, these problems showed signs 
of correcting themselves during the program's second year. 

Another problem that is particularly difficult during the 
first year concerns the roles of Project Giant Step staff and 
their relationships with the school staff. As was found in the 
1986-87 evaluation report, when new personnel — for example, 
teacher specialists, family assistants, and now, early childhood 
supervisors — join a school, roles and relationships must be 
adjusted and delineated. In time, as trust develops, 
relationships, coordination of activities, and communication 
improve. The need for making adjustments can be expected in a 
new program; however, it is important to take steps to ensure a 
smooth transition. 

OREA recommends better communication by Project Giant Step 
personnel to district and school-based personnel. This 
communication can be realized through preservice activities 
planned for district and school-based administrators to discuss 
project roles and relationships and the philosophy of Project 
Giant Step. 

Finally a problem which apparently was not corrected during 
the second year is low attendance. We recommend that research be 
conducted to discover why Project Giant Step classrooms are 
attended less often than other New York City half-day 
prekindergarten programs. In the meantime, OREA recommends 
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careful monitoring and the development of school-based strategies 
to improve attendance. 

Several psychologists and educators (Elkind, 1981; Winn, 
1983) have voiced their concerns about programs for four-year- 
olds, especially programs run by public schools (Ames, 1980; 
Zigler, 1987) . Many people fear that instructional programs for 
four-year-olds will be modeled on programs for kindergartners, 
which have become more and more academic in nature. Futrell 
(1987) emphasizes that structured play should constitute the 
curriculum for four-year-olds. "Structured play — play that 
enlivens the imagination and exercises the intellect — is the 
indispensable prerequisite for the development of critical 
thinking skills fundamental to academic achievement" (p. 252). 

OREA found evidence of such "structured play" in the sample 
Project Giant Step classrooms which were visited. The materials 
checklist and the ECERS showed classrooms contained the necessary 
diversity of materials and equipment to gain the interest of the 
children. Children were observed using materials and equipment 
that maximized opportunities for social interaction and play with 
their peers. The picture of classroom activities obtained from 
the observation forms showed children engaged mainly in 
experiential activities, especially exploratory or fantasy play. 

We conclude that Project Giant Step, despite the 
aforementioned concerns, was successful in providing quality 
educational experiences for four-year-olds. When we compare 
program implementation against the standards for high quality 
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early childhood programs established by NAEYC, we conclude that 
Project Giant Step has the potential to become a model high 
quality prekindergarten program that can serve as a paradigm for 
early childhood educators in New York City and throughout the 
nation. 
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APPENDICES 




■Early Childhood Evaluation Unit 



FORM A: CLASSROOM INFORMATION App€i^d(>r yV 
Part I. ClassroofD Suniuary Information 

Class Code 



Observer 



1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

Grade: Pre-K Q] Kind. Q 1st Gr. Time in Class 

11 12 13 

Reaister-Class I I I 
Observed ' ' 1 



9 IC 



to 



H Present 
Today 



Bilingual Bridge [""] 

14 15 - 16 17 18 19 

Staff Assigned: Teacher E. A. /Para Q[] f.A. F"] other | — | 

20 21 22 —Tgp^CTTTT LJ 

Staff Present: Teacher I I E. A. /Para I I F.A. I I other fn 

^ " ' ' ' (sPeCl t V) I 1 



24 



25 



26 



27 



liJ^-s-'^C piuiproent, Materials. Classroom Organ 

For each Item below, enter 0 if not seen in cFai 
2 if used today. 



Eguipn»<^nt, Material?* Classroon. Organization 

assroom, entbr 1 if seen, 



A. Gum, TOTS, rui ujumum 



building \>\ocU - unit 




) IB 


building blocU - holloa 




) 29 


snail toys (trucks c&rs, dolls) 




) 30 


construction toys 




) 31 


p\izi\%i, other DAnipulatlvas 




) 32 


gaMS 




) 33 


housakeeping furniture 




) 3- 


hou5ckeepln{; acrfsscrips 




) 3S 


draiDAtic play aaterials 
(puppets , dcU house 




) 3t 


carp :ry natenals 




) 37 






) 38 


water table 




) 39 


sBwill play equipoer.t 
(balls, ropes; 




) itO 


ind )or large play aquipDent 
( cliaber ) 




) 


outdocr large play equiptM^r.i 




) 1*2 



B. vsTKOcrimAL kahouals 

arts and craits (materials 
language/raading gaaes 
nath oanxpulatives 
children's textbocU, worKbocks 
stor>'books, nagaeines 
language experience cctaterials 
vTiting Baterials 
pet(R) 

nature/science materials 

calendar/waather chart(s} 

alphabat chArt(s) 

experiance duirts 

other injtructional charts 

typavrittr 

coBiputer 

other . .. ■ 



(specUy; 



) O 

) Ui4 

) 

) Ub 

) i*^ 

) 48 
) ^^9 
) 50 
) SI 
) S2 
) 53 

) s** 

) » 
) 56 
) 57 

) se 



Raviiad u/68 • k 



C, AODIO, TISQAL, NDSXCAL ajUAI W UU 
tape playtr/r«cordfir 
tapes 

record player 
records 

piano 

■usicel instnaaents 
heAd set(s) 

ether . 

( specify) 



( ) i'J 

( ) 60 

( ) 61 

( ) 62 

( ) 63 

{ ) tu 

( ) - 

( ) 6e 



D. CXASSKOQH DTTIBatfDrT 

children's own products on display ( ) f 

naaes/photographs of children ( ) 68 

displays reflecting children's ethnicity ( ) 69 

oaterials/equipoent reflecting ethnicity ( ) 7C 

other displays especially for children ( } 

self •nanageoent chArt(s) ( ) ?: 

I. (miua BqfOiMBrtf haxduals 

eAael(s) _^ ( ) : 

child-siae or child-adapted sink ( ) 7 

child's own storage space ^_ ( ) : 

cooking equipoent and aaterials ^_ ( ) 7 

large floor covering { ) ^ 

Individual Bats or cushions _ ( ) 7 

cots/oats for rest tiae _ ( ) ? 

bathroott in claasrooa ^_ ( ) e 



r. nrmsT/UAionic * 
an 

blocki 

llstening/«uaic 
tibrai7/rMding 
housekeeping/ dramatics 
AanipuUtivet/Uble toys 
•cianca/discovary canter 
Mthattttics 
vriting 
other 



(specify) 



_ ( ) f 

— ( ) f 

{ ) i 

— . ( ) » 

— ( ) ' 
_ ( ) 
_ ( ) 

( ) 

~ ( ) 

_ ( ) 
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APPENDIX B 



OFFICE OF EDUCATIONAL ASSESSMENT 
Early Childhood Unit 
FORM C 

CLASSROOM ENVIRONMENT 



Adapted: Spring, 1988 



Adapted froiu: Early Childhood Environment 

Rating Scale 
by Thelna Harms and Richard M. Clifford 
Spring 1980 



Used with the permission of 
Teachers College Press 
Columbia University 
Teachers College Press 
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6, 



Item 



Pfrsonal Cart noutinei 



1. Oreifling/dcpartinq 



2. MeaisAnacki 



No plans made. Greeting 
diilclrcn it often neglected; 
departure not prepared for. 



1 



Med!s/snacks served on a 
haphai^rd. Irregular sche* 
dule and oi i|iiruinnal»le 
nutritional value. 



Furnishingi and Display 
for Chifdien 

3. For routine care 

(Eating, ttoragc ol 
child's poucitions. 
general conditions ol 
fuoml. 

Basic matefialt: 

chdd siied* tables 
O Nairs. culihies or I 
ERIC place lor storing 



Inlofnially undcfstood that 
someone will greet and 
acknowledge depsf tiife. 



63 



Well balafKcd meiUAfMcki 
provided on a regular srhe 
dule but strict atnunpbfff. 
stress on conlorrnity. nir.iU 
not utcd at a ple.i)«int sorinl 
time or to build tnll IipI|) 
skills |Fk poiffinti rnilk. 
scttifig table, etc ) 



Ifuullicient numl>er ol pii'ces 
ol lurniture lor eating, storage 
ol child's possessions, noom 
lacks adequate lighting, 
ventilation, or other basics. 



Sulficirnt numt)Cf nl piecrs 
ol routine ca'e lurnituie. tint 
wfong si/e or in disirpaif 
Poor m.imtenancp of toon\ 
lEx dirty floofS, walls nentJ 
paint). 



Plans made to insine waim 
grentifig aful ofgani/cd dc 
patture. Stall membcfis) 
assigned responsibility Inr 
grpRting and departufp ol 
children (E x . Convpf satlon 
on df rival: aft wofk and 
cinlhes ready for departure). 



Well balanced meals/uiarks 
pfovidnd on regular schedule. 
Sl.ill fopfnbnlsl Sits with 
fhildfen and |)fOvidps pleas 
ant sori.)) envifonmrnt dufing 
rnrals and when t^ossihle at 
sn.u:k\ rifTiall group sire 
pff fnits tonvef salion 



Stifficirnt number ol pieces 
of child sifed routine care 
for nihue in f}nni\ fefiaif . 
f Inof s and walls well mam 
tamed 



Everything In 5 (Good) 
plus parents gieeted as 
well as children. Stall 
use gieettng and de* 
parture as Inlormation 
sharing time to relate 
warmly to parents. 



Everything in 5 plus 
time planned as a learn- 
ing et((»erlence« Including: 
sell help skills: talking 
about children's interests* 
events ol the day. and 
aspects o( loods (color 
and where loads come 
from). 



Everything In 5 plus 
hjfnishings ate well cared 
for (En. clean cubbies). 
Furnishings do not over- 
crowd room. 



SAMPtI: 
SCORING STRIP 



I. GrtttlnQ/dfpariinQ 
t 3 3 4 S 6 7 



2. Mcali/inacKt 
17 3 4 5 6 7 



3. Furnlihinpi Iroutin' 
12 3 4 5 6 7 



6*1 



Item 



1 



4 . For relaNation and 
comfort 



No upholstered furniture, 
cushions* rugs^or rucking 
chair available for children to 
use. Lack of awareness of 
child's need for "softness" 
in environment. 



No plannc<l roiy area for 
childrf!n. allluiuqh rug may 
l)e prnvulrd in chilrl's play 
spare nr somr upholstrred 
furniture available to child. 



1 



5. Hoorn arrangement 



en 



No Interest centers defined. 
Room inconveniently ar- 
ranged (Ex. traffic patterns 
interfere with activitiesl. 
Materials with similar use 
not placed togi^ther. 



One or two interest cenlnrs 
defined, but renters not 
well placed in room lEx 
quiet and noisy activities 
near one another, water not 
accessibln where nnrdedl. 
Surw»rvisinn of centers 
difficult, or rn.iteri.its dis 
org.iniiprr 



1 



6 Chdd related display 



No materials drsplayett or 
inappropriate materials lor 
age group predominate 
(Ex. materials designer! for 
school agrct ctuhtren or 
thurch rnaterialsl. 



Cornmerrcal matefi^h or 
te.K.her m^de display pre 
dontinate (f.K nursery rhymes. 
AlKTs. numbers or sedW)ndl 
displays not closely rel.iietl 
to children's current ai tivi 
ties). 



SAMPLE 
SCOntNQSTR* 



6 



Plaruied cozy area regularly 
available to children (Fx. 
rug. cushions, child siird 
rocker, adult rocker, or 
upholstered furniturel. Co/y 
area may be uspti lor reading* 
dramatic play. etc.. 



6 



three or more imprest centers 
driined and conveniently 
eivufiped lEx water provided, 
shelving aderpiale). Quiet 
and noisy centers separated. 
Afipropriate play spare r)ro 
videri in e.irh crntrr ITx. rug 
or Ml)le arra nut of flow of 
traffirl f aw viuial super- 
vMion ol centers 



Planned cozy area plus 
"softness" available in several 
other areas (Ex, cushions In 
reading corner and doll house, 
several rug areas, many soft 
toys). 



Chdtlren's work prrdon»inates. 
Some umlorm work rn^y l)e 
displayed (Ex. same project 
done by all) Teacher made 
display relates rlo^eiy to 
currertt activities (f n charts. 
pictureSfOr pholO) ahout le 
cent activities. fwnjeris« anrl 
tn()s). Many rrts iliM)laye(l 
on chiUrs eye level. 



Everything In 5 plus centers 
selected to provide a variety 
of learning experiences. Ar* 
rangement of centers designed 
to promote Inrlependent use 
by children (Ex. labeled open 
shelves. convcni<»nt drying 
spare lor art work). Addi 
tional materials organiferl 
and availal)le to add to or 
change centers. 



Individualized chihiren's 
work preifomirtates: variety 
ol materials and topics. 
Ihree dimensional objects 
(r)laydouqh, cl8y. carpentry) 
disfilayed as well as flat 
work, 



6G 



4. Furnlihlnpi 
IrtlaiiatlonI 

t 2 3 4 5 6 



S Hoorn arrengtm - 
t 3 3 4 5 6 



rileltil dlipUy 
t 2 3 < 5 t 



Item 



I 



iMchPf /child- No, or liiitedr pvidence So«p tpvhpr-i^'lp latrnflh" 

ijde laterials of teacher/child lade (instmclmnal or olhrr 

■atpriah (aside froi charts n-jibpr Imp^ a 

child vrilinp/iath rradinq q^^p, pjdurp 

assignipnts or soip filp). 

teacher-iade bulletin 

board displays)* 



I 



IrpdSOningl 



No qiimci. matcrial^nr 
«ii:livMict !o eMlcnd and 
cncoiiraqr reasoning (Ex. 
fu) matching. te()i(encinr|. 
cairf|oii#ing. e ic I. 



tanip (fif Ififfit games, li/e 
and ihapp lovt« sorting games. 



Hofne (i.VTirv nMiniflh^oi 
jf.tivitii'S pfcsmt. IhM not 
mcd witti tp.irhri gmd.ificp 
or not reodity dvjdatitr 



9. Inlormal use of 
language 
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Language outside of group 
timet primarily used by staff 
to control cliildren't l)chavio( 
and manage routines. 



3 4 

Staff sometimes tatVs wMli 
rtiildf rn in convpi sation, txit 
ctutdirn are as><pd fuirnafily 
•*yri/no** or Short answpi 
qtieMions Children's talk 
not rnroiiraQP(f. 



A v^r iply ol tpa^hpr •'•,1'Ip 
r^lprials in cn^p ^rp^s o( 

cr j nn*" p /n^ t fif p V U rr j c ) 

a'ld f.'^ip (hid r^rin 

nlp' I ah ^b^':'h, ^'irr irulun- 

frhlrd (rnslnitlinns nr 



ruidinrnl q.inirs, nMird.iU, 
aiu) df livuirs iiv.iil.ihlr on a 
rfqol.u Us\\\ ('liildrrn usr liy 
choffp wMh te^ifhn ,iv,iil,il)le 
to (lUiM in (lfwclM|iinf| ( fin 
( riHs t>y liiUing lo a (.Inld 
Afid ii^k ing (iKcslioiis lo 
Uinu'tdlp chtid t rr.uf}ninr| 



6 



Stall rhil(f conversations are 
ffrr|t(rnt I .inqUiKj^* is pii 
maidy used hy sliiff to ex* 
thangp information with 
children and for social inter* 
anion. Chilifren are asked 
"why. how. whal if" qu(?s 
ttoni. fr(pnfing longpi and 
more complex answers. 



[vnrylhinq in 5 
rins pvidpnrp that 
Inr^chpr and children 
(rpitp ff;)tpriah to pilpod 
''Mldfpn'<i |parninQ in oi;?ny 
curritului arpas. 



fveiy thing In 5 plus a plan 
loi introducing concepts as 
childven are ready, either 
individualhy or in groups, 
learher encouraqcs childin* 
to reason throughout the 
day. using ?aau^\ eveiiM and 
expeiienci*s as a l)nsis for con 
cept devclofunent (Ex. 
cfiildron learn se(|uence fiy 
talking ahout tlieir 
experiences in the daily 
routine, or recallrng the 
se(|upnce of a cooking 
piojpcti* 



Staff makes conscious effort 
to have an irdormal conver^ 
sation with eacfi child every* 
day. Staff veil)ally expamft 
on ideas presented hy cliild* 
dren (Ex. adds irdormation. 
asks rpiestions to enrourago 
f hild to tal^ morel 



SAMPLE 
SCOniNQ Sffll^ 



7 Ipathpr /(hi Id- 
lade lateruis 

t 2 3 A ^ r, r 



0 rUatontng 
I 2 3 4 5 fi r 



9 Infofmat lanQuagi 
t 7 3 4 n 6 > 



6b 



9 



t 



hem 

Fint and Grott Motor 
Acliviliet 

10 Pffcepitidl/tine 
inuloi 

Tietchool. l)CJih. Ics, 
1 eyyo anil sindll builitiny 
loyt« icissoii« crayons. 



No developmentally appio 
|)f iaie line molor/pcrropmal 
niatuMiils avjiljhit* lur iljily 
iitc. 



1 1 . Space for gtost 
inolor 



No oiitiloor or indoor space 
speciliCiiMy ict atidc for 
giuss tnnior/phytical play. 



1 ^ Gfou rnolor 
eriuiprncol 



1 



LittlQ grois motor 
eqinpincnt, in poor ie(i.)ir. 
or nol aye appropriate 
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Sonic (levrlopmi'nlally appro 
p^aiL* puM t'ptu>)l/lme rnnior 
injlcfuh jvjiljlilu lui iljily 
use 



Some spare tpecilically scl 
atide oiiuloois or indoors 
lor gross motor /|)hytical 
|)|jy 



6 



Variety ol developmentally 
a|)|)ropMaie pciccptual/line 
rnoioi niatrnals in (jtind 
repair used daily hy children. 



6 



Adequate space otddoors and 
some space indoors with plan* 
ned salety precautions irx, 
cushioning ground cover 
under clunhing equipment, 
lenred ui aiea, proper 
df aiMtigc) 



Soino a|)|)ro()riate gross motor Gross motor c(|uir»inent is 
equipftiont. I)ul seldom in use readily av.uljhie and stuidy 

stinuilatps vanety nl skills 
(Em. crawling walkir^g, 
halannng. ( ltmt)ini|). 
Ihnldiny jnd ilrarn.itic play 
rquipmeru fniUnlrd in 
gross luotof aiejs 



{Ik inacressihle. requires 
daily niovuig ur set up| or 
little vdirety in equipment. 



Everything in 6 plus 
maierials organiied tc en 
courage leli help; activities 
planned to enhance fine 
motor skills. 



Planned, adequate, lafe. 
varied^and pleasant space 
both outdoors and Indoors 
(Ex. appropriate ground 
coven: sand, black top, wood 
chips; shade in summer, sun 
in winter, wind break, etc.). 
Indoor space used in bad 
weather. 



Everything in 6 plus 
equipment is imaginative. 
Ile' ihle, frequently ra* 
arranged by stiff and children 
to maintain interest. Several 
different pieces of equipment 
on different levels of skill, 



SAMPLE 
SCOniNG SfHIP 



10. Fine molof 
1 2 3 4 S 6 ? 



II. GM space 
I 2 3 4 5 6; 



12 GM tquipmtnl 
I 2 3 4 6 6 Y 
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Item 

12 3 4 

13 Scheditknl lor No tdicdirled physical artivify OtcasiofMl »d»rtlulpil pliyiicil 

gto%% niolor activities lime ouldoori or iniloort. activity tunc. 



1 



14 Supefvision 
tti'oss motor activities) 



No supetvision p? ovicleit near 
gross riiotur arra. 



Siiprr vision prnvidril but ,n 
tfniion to children is inintinal 
(T'K arhrit sealed at distanrr 
from children, altention di 
vidcil with olhpf tiisks, sevpfal 
a(li:!ts chatlinq, rtr l. 



Cfiitivi Activitiai* 



15. Art 



Few an materials availahle : 
reqtinrnted use of matfiials 
<Ex mostly teachei diierled 
projeclil. Ait materials not 
readily available for childien 
to use at a hee choice 
activity 



Some inalPiiah. piimatily 
diawint) and p.iintinr). avail 
al)le loi hre choice . hut 
major emphaiit on prnjecM 
that are like an example 
shown. 
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SAMPlf 
SCOniNQ STRir 



6 



Rrgulaily S( hrdiilrd physical 
activity time dady. 
mommq oi alicrnoon 



6 



Siippi vision t)iovi(|pd near 
childirn Anrnlictn rn.nnly to 
safety of childipiv 



hujividual eMpre^^ioti and 
free rhoite rnrnnia()pd with 
art materials Vei y Irw 
piojects that aie lil^e an 
f Nample sfiown 



npgulaily scheduled daily 
physical activity times with 
some age appropriate planned 
physical activity |Em. play 
with halls, bean bag games, 
follow the leader, obstacle 
course) as well as Informal 
play time. 



Supervisor talks to children 
about ideas related to their 
play, helps with resources 
to enhance play, and builds 
social skills. When appro* 
priate. concepts such as 
near far. fast slow, up down 
are related to children's 
activities. 



Variety of materials avail 
able for free choice, in 
eluding three dimensional 
materials (Em. clay, art 
dough). Alternpt to reldie 
ait activilies to other 
•>tf)eriences. 



13 GM time 
13 3 4 5 6 7 



M. Superviilon tOMI 
1 3 3 4 & 6 7 



tS Art 
1 7 3 4 5 e > 
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4 



lltm 



16. Blocki 



1 



Few blocks and acceuoiiet. 
Not enough tpace to pliiy 
with blocks. 



17 Dfam.iiic play 



No if»ccial prnvitlont made 
lor dfcii lip ot diamaiic play. 



18. Supervision 
(creative activincs) 



No supervision provided. 
e)(cept II problems occur. 
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No special block area set asidp. Special block aiea set a^ile Special block area witb 



but spare available lor block 
f)lay niorks aod arcf stones 
enough lot ai leasi two 
cliildien lo play al one time. 



Dramaiic |)lav fuops Inrusnl 
on hnusoltrrping roirs I ilile 
or no ptovislofts hit dtamaiic 
play involving lians|)oilalion. 
wnik, or adveniuie 



Supervision prnvidcd hul 
ailrnlmn lo dutihen it 
rninuTi.ll (T k alienlmrt 
riivltlrtl Willi olhf r las^t. 
srvoral .uluhs rhailing. 
etc ). 



oul of trallic wilh convenient 
storage Space, blorkt^and 
acce^soiies lor ituee or mort 
children at one tune. Area 
eust be available at 1.-^,1 
50 ainute? a day. 



6 



Variety nl diamnlu: |*.t.iy 
pinps inrludinq itans|ini 
talinn. wnik, ailvrnlurr, 
fanlasy Spare pinvidrd in 
ihe room and ooisiile llie 
room prrmiiiing more arlive 
pl.iy (pilhor ouldoors oi in a 
mullipuipose roorn or qym). 



suitable surface (Em. Ilai rug). 
Variety ot large and small 
blocks and accessories, with 
storage organited lo encourage 
independent use (Ex. with 
pictures on shelves to show 
where blocks belong). 



6 



Snpeivinon prnvuird nrai 
children Atlfniion mainly 
tn salely, rle.ioliMrss. piopcr 
usr nl miliciials 



t.vniy thing in 5 plus pic 
tuirs. stories, tiips. used to 
enrich diamatic play. 



Teacher Interacts with chil 
dien. discusses Ideas and 
helps with resources to en 
hance filay. Hrcognltion of 
the sensitive balance 
between child's need to 
eKf^lore independently and 
dilult*s opportunity to 
eKicnd learning 



SAMPIC 
SCORING sint^ 



IS eiociii 

t 7 3 4 S 6 ? 



1 1 Orimaiic play 

1 ? 3 4 5 e ; 



18 Supetvinon 
Icrfillvtf 

1 2 3 4 n fl 
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Item 



19. nroiip lime 



2G. Cultural awareness 



1 2 

Children kept toqether as 
whole group most ol the ciity. 
Few opportunities for adult 
to interact with one to thice 
children whilt other chilitic^n 
involved iii varioui free choice 
activities. 

1 2 

No attempt to include ethnic 
and racial variety in dolls, 
book illustrations, or pic- 
torial bulletin board ma' 
tprials. All toys and visilile 
pictures are of one race only. 



3 4 

Some ficp play availat)le hr* 
twpcn qroup acivitieS; how 
ev<*r. all planned activities 
done as whole group (Ex. 
all do same ait projrxt, read 
story, listen to record at the 
same time). 

3 4 

Some evidence of ethnic and 
racial variety in fnys and pic 
torial materials (Ex. multi 
racial or multi culttiral dolls, 
books or t)ulletm l)(),ird ptc 
tuii*s ol varied counlnos and 
races). 
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« 4 



Planning done for small 
group as well as largp gioup 
activitips Whole group 
galheringt lirnitrd lo ihort 
prnods suitrd to arje and 
al)ilitif s of cYiildien. 



6 



Cultural awareness evidcnred 
t)y lil)0(al inclusion of rnulti 
racial and non sexist materials 



Everything In 5 plus 
different groupings planned 
to provide a change of pace 
throughout the day. 
One to one adult child 
activities included. Free 
play and small groups pre- 
dominate. 



Everything In 5 plus cultural 
awareness is part of curricu- 
lum through planned use of 



(Ex dolls, illuuratinns in story both multi racial and non- 



tuM)ks. and pictniial Injiletm 
t)oard rtiatcriiilsl. 



sexist materials. lEx. cook- 
ing of ethnic foods, in«ro 
ilucingt variety ol roles for 
women and men through 
stories and dramatic play). 



SAMPlf 
SCOniNG STRIP 



19. Group time 
t 2 3 4 5 6 7 



20. Cultural aMrartnrit 
t 2 3 4 ^ 6 7 



7:6 
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